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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

precocious neophyte in the art of sophistication, Mr. Johns 
must show off his knowledge of the wicked world. Or, 
more specifically, he must show T. S. Eliot that he too can 
weave a Rabelaisian fancy. Unhappily, however, his delv- 
ing' into obscenity lacks both spontaneity and naturalness. 
The poems are imitative of Eliot, not only in context, but 
in the use of the quatrain: they have not even the justifi- 
cation of originality. And sublimated limericks are par- 
ticularly deplorable from an author who in a previous vol- 
ume — Asphalt — used the lyric form beautifully. Perhaps 
lyrics would not have fitted under the title Black Branches; 
perhaps Mr. Johns wished to show his ability in plays, 
vers libre, prose poems — and he has proved his versatility. 
But one fears that his chasing of stars may loosen his grip 
on the moon. Marion Strobel 

STANDARDS OF LITERATURE 

De Stephane Mallarme au prophete Ezechiel, et essai d'une 
theorie de realisme symbolique, par Edouard Dujardin. 
Mercure de France, Paris. 

M. Edouard Dujardin is one of the first generation of 
Symbolistes; a short account of his earlier work will be 
found in Remy de Gourmont's Livre des Masques, Vol. II. 
M. Dujardin was the founder of La Revue W agnerienne 
(1885), which created an appreciation for Wagner in 
France; from 1886 to 1888 the same poet brilliantly edited 
ha Revue Independante — "seule revue d'art pendant deux 
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arts," says Remy de Gourmont. After publishing books 
of poetry, poems in prosje and a novel, Les Lauriers sont 
coupes, M. Dujardin became interested in Semitic literature. 
He started, from a chance remark of Schopenhauer, to in- 
vestigate Christianity; and from Christianity he was led 
into a profound study of oriental literature, which has oc- 
cupied his energies for many years. When he became a 
savant, however, the poet in him was not dead but dormant. 
As he read the literature of the Jews, in a spirit of disin- 
terested scientific inquiry, he found himself more and more 
obsessed by the poetry of what he was reading. This brought 
him to a consideration of the problems of modern poetry, 
especially in relation to the influence of Stephane Mallarme, 
the master of M. Dujardin as of all the best poets of that 
generation. This book is the result of his meditations on 
poetry. 

These antecedents make M. Dujardin's opinion of value; 
it cannot be lightly put aside either as the ravings of a 
dotard or the extravagances of a young fool. It would in- 
deed be surprising if London, sunk in a torpid acquiescence 
in Georgian puerilities, should realize the importance of 
this subtle and thoughtful essay. Perhaps America will 
read and profit by M. Dujardin's wisdom, though many of 
the things he has to say are precisely those which the Ima- 
gists have been saying for years. His "realisme symbolique" 
is simply Imagism; the poet he desiderates is H. D. 

This book is concise; M. Dujardin has compressed his 
statements so closely that only a reading of his book will 
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prove the justice of my contentions. His theory cannot be 
crushed into a short review; I shall therefore content my- 
self with giving a few translated extracts: 

Art is obviously not an enterprise for after-dinner entertainments. 
Art is not the juggling of virtuosi or a little amusement of dilet- 
tanti. On the other hand, I do not think that the object of art is 
to defend ideas, however correct (justes), to preach a moral, to 
teach truths; the teaching of morality, the propagation of truths, 
need other disciples. The essential function of art seems rather 
to be, first of all, to liberate men from the servitude of selfish in- 
terests; then to bring them to a social conception — that is to say, 
to a superior conception of the world. 

I pass over an eloquent exposition of Mallarme's con- 
tribution to poetry, one more of influence than of achieve- 
ment; and a closely reasoned defence of Symbolism. It 
is worth noting that among modern poets M. Dujardin 
cites: Mallarme, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Verlaine, Laforgue, 
Walt Whitman (with reservations), Fort, Romains, Vil- 
drac, Arcos, Jouve, Andre Spire ("the best of the new 
poets"), and Claudel. His analysis of the defects of the 
seventeenth century poets, Boileau and Racine, is clear, 
logical and uncomplimentary. 

He continues : 

An artist's first problem is sincerity. To be sincere does not 
mean to tell others the truth, or what a man thinks is the truth ; 
it means, at least in art, to tell oneself the truth. What is a real 
writer? — let us say, what is a writer? He who employs the tool 
which is his — language — to express a thing he has thought. The 
same is said of a painter and of a musician: that he is, in every 
meaning of the word, a painter or a musician when he expresses 
by colors or by sounds the vision he has seen, the emotion he has 
felt. On the other hand, the bad writer, the bad painter, the bad 
musician, is he who uses his tool to express things which he im- 
agines, perhaps, that he has thought, seen or felt, but which in 
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reality he has neither thought, seen nor felt; he is the man who 
is not "sincere." 

That looks like nothing — to express what a man has felt. All 
artists believe they say what they think; in reality they only re- 
peat and re-arrange what others have thought ' before them. Re- 
sult: an approximate, insufficient, factitious and generally false ex- 
pression. 

A man only thinks well the things he thinks for himself; he 
only expresses well the things he has thought well. Every thought 
not personally thought is an approximate thought; every emotion 
not personally felt remains an approximate emotion; every vision 
which our eye has not seen is an approximate vision. That pro- 
duces approximate literature 

Practically, there is only one way to write well — that is to think 
personally; there is no way to think personally except to think 
really. Reciprocally, there is but one way to think one's thought 
really, and that is to seek for its precise expression. 

Form and matter are vain words; there is only style. 

Style is the concord of thought and expression. 

Pas de cliches! That means: nothing but thoughts thought, emo- 
tions felt, visions seen; even if the genius be tiny, the talent hum- 
ble, there is art 

Supreme rule: use words according to their real meaning 

Words are forces, and by means of these forces the writer ex- 
presses his thoughts; his words have a value, and it is this value 
which gives thought the power of expression. Among writers only 
a small minority use the words according to their meaning; al- 
most everything we read is an "almost" (h-peu-prh) ; in nearly 
everything we read words have lost their power, their value, be- 
cause they are not used according to their meaning. 

M. Dujardin then analyzes metaphor. He takes the 

cliche, "a torrent of tears," and shows its falsity. It is not 

an image — "An image is the evocation of a concrete thing." 

Do not confuse the image with the metaphor When a 

man writes to-day, "She shed a torrent of tears," is he sincere? 
does he have, at the moment when he writes the phrase, a vision 
of a mountain, of its woody or desolate landscapes, its high peaks? 
and does he see, through the broken rocks, this torrent falling, 
bounding in a clamor of sound and foam? and, in the presence of 
this alpine hallucination, does he exclaim in the depths of his 
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artist's soul? — "This, yes, this is the flow of tears I see coming 
from those eyes." If he does, he is sincere, he is a writer. _ 

Or is the metaphor he uses a vision not seen, a sensation _ not 
felt, a thought not thought? Is it a dead metaphor he has given 
us? 

Conclusion: The writer is the man who does not use dead 

metaphors Young men, beware of the metaphor! The 

dead metaphor is a simple and certain criterion whereby one 
may be recognized. When you want to know if a writer is really 
a writer, examine his metaphors. The worst cliches are metaphors. 

I add a few detached sentences: 

The Greek and Latin classics — they are the men who wrote, 
they are the models The worst writers; journalists, pro- 
fessors, academicians. Do not be jealous, young poets, sincerity 
is left to you. 

Precision: the sincere writer says exactly what he means. 

Profundity: he must descend into himself to acquire that per- 
fect consciousness which is true sincerity. 

Concision: he will eliminate everything useless and vain to 
preserve this profound sincerity. 

I should like to quote more. I will add only this: If 
poets would ruthlessly apply to their own work the stand- 
ards of M. Dujardin, and refuse to accept any less exact- 
ing, then the output of poetry would be pleasantly reduced 
in bulk but significantly improved in quality. 

Richard Aldington 



OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

NEW ENGLISH MAGAZINES 

It is encouraging to note the after-the-War activity of 
English poets, as manifested not only in their new books but 
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